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Very little attention has been given to the postwar British 
“B” or second feature, despite its importance through to the end of 
the double bill in 1964, although Brian McFarlane began to map out 
the territory in an earlier volume of this journal (McFarlane 1996). 
The aim of this article is to extend McFarlane’s arguments through 
a detailed consideration of the thirteen “B” feature crime films that 
Terence Fisher directed between 1951 and 1957 (see table at end), 
before the success of The Curse of Frankenstein (1957) ensured 
that he worked within the horror genre for the rest of his career. In 
choosing Fisher’s films, my intention is threefold. First, to illuminate a 
neglected aspect of the work of one of British cinema’s most important 
directors, but one who has been almost exclusively discussed in 
relation to his horror films; even the two book length studies of Fisher 
regard the crime films as an hors d’oeuvre to the main horror feast 
(Dixon, Hutchings). Second, to add to the slender literature about the 
evolution of the postwar British crime film. I shall argue that the “B” 
feature crime film was undergoing a significant change in this period, 
discarding the older murder mystery tradition and embracing /i/m noir 
- of course, a retrospective discursive category and not used within the 
British film industry at this time - a change that enabled it to register 


the profound disruption that the Second World War had on the social 
fabric in Britain and on male psychology. Fisher’s films, 1 contend, 
made an important contribution to this shift. 

Third, and most importantly, to explore the vexed question of 
the possibilities and limitations of creativity within the film industry 
(see Petrie, Spicer 2004). My argument here is that in order to appreciate 
Fisher’s achievements (or those of any other director) it is necessary to 
understand what Vincent Porter has termed the “context of creativity,” 
the ways in which the art or creativity of a film-maker must be situated 
within determinant cultural and commercial conditions (Porter, 179- 
207). In the contested field of cultural production, to use the term 
coined by Pierre Bourdieu, that constituted the “B” feature - one 
dominated by producers working within very tight financial and time 
constraints - the possibilities for a director were tightly circumscribed. 
It was simply not possible, the controls were too severe, for a fully- 
fledged auteur to emerge within that field, one that had, as David Pirie 
discerned in relation to Fisher’s horror films, a “recognizable and 
coherent Weltanschauung” (Pirie, 51). However, Fisher managed to 
stamp a distinctive stylistic imprint on most of his crime films through 
the skill and craftsmanship with which he “translated” (to use his term) 
script to screen, as this article seeks to demonstrate. Thus although it 
is important to discuss the whole body of his crime films in order 
to appreciate the particular constraints under which he was working, 
which did vary considerably between studios, I give more attention to 
those films where he was able, for various reasons, to stamp his visual 
signature. 

The Context of Creativity: The Postwar British “B” Feature Crime 
Thriller 

“B” or second features - low-budget films made for the bottom 
half of the double bill - became the standard exhibition practice in 
the 1930s. In Britain, their production was protected by a “quota 
system” that obliged exhibitors to screen a certain number of British 
films. After a drastic cutback in production during the Second World 
War, the second feature was revived to form an essential stabilizing 
ingredient of the British film industry, sold for a flat fee rather than the 
variable box-office percentage that studios negotiated for their “A” or 
first features. The number of “Bs” produced grew steadily throughout 
the 1950s, ranging from 45-67 per annum, accounting for roughly 
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half the total feature film production (McFarlane, 51). A variety of 
small companies were formed - including ACT Films, the Danziger 
Brothers (American), Flammer Films, Merton Park, Renown and 
Tempean - that specialized in “B” feature production. The average 
cost of a second feature was £13,000 which, when compared with the 
norm of £150,000 for a first feature, shows just how severely limited 
the budgets were (PEP, 271). Robert Baker, one half of Tempean, 
further distinguishes between “supporting pictures” of 60-75 minutes 
and “co-features” of 80-90 minutes where the two films in a double 
bill were on equal footing. Co-features had slightly higher budgets, 
up to £25,000, and a four-week, as opposed to three-week, shooting 
schedule (McFarlane, 43). As Francis Searle, who produced three of 
Fisher’s crime films, observes, co-features were usually designed for 
American as well as British consumption, as British companies could 
produce “B” features at lower costs than their American counterparts 
(McFarlane, 24-5). The majority of the extra money would be spent 
on the wages of the American leads who were used in one or two films 
only, supported by the studio’s own “repertory company” of reliable 
British character actors. 

The crime thriller was the obvious choice for low-cost 
entertainment, as it required a limited number of easily constructed and 
small-scale sets, whose deficiencies could often be disguised by the use 
of low-key lighting, and which could be accommodated in the cramped 
space available in the small studios that these companies used. The 
average thriller only required a small cast dressed in contemporary 
costumes and limited location shooting, which was to be avoided 
because the heavy and cumbersome equipment that was used at this 
point made difficult and time-consuming. Crime thrillers could either 
be written to a formula by screenwriters or be adapted quickly from the 
plentiful sources: the war had stimulated an increased appetite for crime 
fiction in all forms, an appetite that was sustained throughout the 1950s 
(see Worple, Holland, Chibnall 1995, Knight 1995). Baker observes 
that a thriller has more “hooks” for an audience: “With a murder there’s 
something to interest you, whether it’s a question of whodunit, or 
someone’s life in jeopardy, or someone on the run from the law or from 
the villains ... Thrillers were easier to sell and therefore easier to set up” 
(McFarlane, 42-3). This combination of economical production and 
audience appeal made crime films one of the staple genres of British 
film-making. In the 1950s, crime films were comfortably the dominant 


genre, representing, on average, around 30 per cent of the total output 
of feature films, peaking in 1957 at 39.5 per cent (Gifford). 

The “B” Feature and the Role of the Director 

The most important figure in “B” feature film-making was the 
producer, whose role was to ensure that costs were kept to a minimum 
so that the film could show a profit on a flat rental fee. The producer, 
acting on behalf of the studio, initiated the project, hired the director, 
and was responsible for casting the leads. Baker insists, “We had to 
keep a tight control on the budgets. If you let directors make decisions 
they tend to make rather expensive ones! They were told what they 
had to do and they did it” (McFarlane, 43). John Croydon, who ran 
Highbury Studios as a second feature production unit for Rank, 
observed, “The economics of this type of production demand tight 
schedules and speed of work.” It was the producer, in collaboration 
with the screenwriters, who created the detailed, carefully costed 
shooting script, and “[ojnce the final breakdown is decided upon, 
no deviation from the script is permitted.” The director’s role was to 
“handle actors and to inject speed and tempo into the production and 
be able to interpret the mood of the subject” (Croydon, 71). As hired 
hands, directors were expected to be on time and on (preferably under) 
budget and to work collaboratively with an established team. 

Working within the milieu of the second feature, Fisher’s 
creative control was therefore closely hemmed in. As he observed, “My 
themes remained what I was given ... I’m only a working director. I’m 
not a director who can pick what he wants to do.” (Ringel, 10). Fisher 
was keenly aware of the importance of the script and the need to work 
closely with the screenwriter: “All a director is, please, is an interpreter 
of the written word, or translator of the written word, into visual form. 
Consequently, if the written word is no bloody good, no director in the 
world is going to be able to put it into a visual form which is going 
to be done ably” (Ringel, 10). But if Fisher did not initiate projects 
and deferred to the writer as the principal creative agent, he could 
exercise considerable influence over that act of “translation,” working 
closely with the cinematographer, “shot by shot, where to put the 
camera, what he is going to do in the movement of the camera which 
we work out together ... Where you move the camera and why you 
move it, if you have a moving camera - this is the raft of film” (Ringel, 
10). Fisher cut his teeth as an editor at Gainsborough Pictures before 
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becoming a director, and his crime films are often distinguished by 
their deft cutting. Fisher frequently uses startling juxtapositions, which 
add a significant dimension to the mise-en-scene and help to create 
the narrative tempo. Fisher also enjoyed handling actors, working 
methodically until he gained the performance he wanted and always 
insisting on time to rehearse on the studio floor even on the lowest 
budgeted films (Dixon, 122-3, 183-4). It is the strong compositional 
sense, careful use of camera positioning, and the quality of the actors’ 
performances that are the hallmarks of the Fisher crime film. 

The First Crime Film: Home to Danger 

Fisher directed his first films (1947-50) for Gainsborough 
Pictures, one of a number of fledgling directors given their first 
opportunity by Sydney Box as head of production (Spicer 2006). 
However, after the closure of Gainsborough in 1949 as part of a major 
retrenchment by the Rank Organization, Fisher, like many other film¬ 
makers, was forced to seek work in the second feature market. His 
first crime film, Home to Danger (1951), was made for New World- 
Eros, a small production-distribution company formed in May 1947 
by Phil and Sid Hyams, former cinema owners. Home to Danger - 
with its combination of fast-paced action and the macabre, complete 
with imperiled heroine, gothic mansion, and grotesque villain - is 
an example of what was becoming a residual form, the sub-Edgar 
Wallace “shocker” that had dominated British crime films in the 
1930s (Chapman, 75-97). Home to Danger has the standard shocker 
ingredients: innocent heroine (Rona Anderson), capable hero (Guy 
Rolfe), master criminal (Alan Wheatley), his withered hand encased 
in a black glove, and sub-gothic setting, a country house surrounded 
by marshes. 

The Hyams’ object in making Home to Danger was to cram 
in the thrills and action judged necessary for “popular halls,” and 
its restricted running time of a mere 66 minutes allows little room 
to develop situation and character. However, when hero and heroine 
pursue their investigation into the circumstances of her father’s death 
in London, Fisher, aided by cinematographer Reginald Wyer, uses 
chiaroscuro lighting and jagged editing to create an unstable and 
menacing world, the visual style clearly influenced by recent American 
crime thrillers, what could now be designated film noir, and which 
adds a new dimension to the shocker. Fisher also displays his skill 


(derived from his years in the cutting rooms) in the deft orchestration 
of the swiftly moving action during the denouement in which the pair 
find themselves alone in the empty estate mansion where the low¬ 
angled compositions emphasize its forbidding size and each room 
becomes a potential trap. The low-level lighting gives the marshes 
that surround the estate a suitably sinister atmosphere and provides 
a grisly setting for Hughes’s eventual death. Fisher’s craftsmanship 
(and Wyer’s) was recognized in the trade reviews, notably The 
Cinema, which judged the photography “exceptionally good for a 
small-scale production of this type. In short, a second-feature well 
above average” (Anon. 1951, 15). 

The Major Phase: Crime Films for Hammer 

It was this craftsmanship that persuaded Hammer Films to 
recruit Fisher as one of their freelance directors. Hammer, established 
in thel930s, had been reformed in 1947 as the production arm of the 
distribution agency Exclusive to supply low-budget British support 
features for the ABC cinema circuit, but in comparison with Eros, this 
was a move up-market for Fisher. By 1951, Hammer had shifted its 
production base to a country house, Bray, which meant that studio 
space was restricted - panning and tracking shots that would emphasize 
the limitations of the space were to be avoided - but created a stable 
environment that Fisher found congenial: “It was excellent for me 
in the early days because I was feeling my way, I was young in the 
game. Being in a small studio one got to know everyone connected 
with it. The crews didn’t change from picture to picture” (Brosnan, 
109). However, the producers took the key decisions, maintaining a 
tight grip on every aspect of production, including scripting (Harper, 
109-25). However, Fisher worked well with Anthony Hinds, whom he 
regarded as a “working producer” rather than a “promoter,” someone 
knowledgeable and intimately involved in the film-making process 
who was available for advice and encouragement (Brosnan, 109). 

Hammer’s early postwar crime films had been conventional, 
even old-fashioned, murder mysteries aimed at making a profit from 
the domestic market. These were largely spin-offs from popular radio 
serials such as Meet Simon Cherry (1949), a comedy thriller based 
on the successful BBC series. The crucial decision that affected 
all Fisher’s crime films for Hammer - the tie-up with American 
companies from 1950, beginning with Robert L. Lippert under the 
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aegis of Twentieth Century-Fox, which meant producing co-features 
aimed at a transatlantic market - was taken at senior executive level 
(Meikle, 12-14). These co-productions were more ambitious, and all 
had Hollywood actors in the lead roles. Typically, they are either stars 
in decline or ones who never quite made the top grade in American 
films. Casting an American lead was a condition of distribution in the 
United States, but their presence helped to break down the parochialism 
of the British crime thriller and to align it with American film noir. 
The American male star usually plays the typical noir victim-hero, 
often haunted by his past and framed for a crime he did not commit, 
battling to prove his innocence. Where the British noirs differ from 
their American counterparts is in their often quite precise delineation 
of British social life, including a sleazy London underworld, and their 
more leisurely tempo where characterization can be developed (Spicer 
2002, 175-203). 

Fisher made seven crime films for Hammer: The Last 
Page (US title: Man Bait, 1952); Wings of Danger (US title: Dead 
on Course, 1952); Blood Orange (US title: Three Steps to Murder, 
1953); Mantrap (US title: Man in Hiding, 1953); Face the Music (US 
title: The Black Glove, 1954); The Stranger Came Home (US title: 
The Unholy Four, 1954); and Murder by Proxy (US title: Blackout, 
1955). All of these show an attempt to embrace aspects of film noir, 
with the exception of Blood Orange, which was made in partnership 
with the more conservative Astor Studio rather than Lippert. Blood 
Orange was a throwback to the pre-war murder mysteries solved by a 
suave sleuth, in this case Tom Conway, reprising a role he had played 
many times before. He was even cast as “himself,” Tom Conway, the 
“famous American private eye.” Fisher could do little with this film, 
a hackneyed and moribund whodunit set in a fashionable Mayfair 
couturier. 

The Last Page, adapted from a play by British hard-boiled 
writer James Hadley Chase by the American screenwriter Frederick 
Knott, was much more fertile material. The limitations of the budget, 
which necessitated the cramped sets, work in the film’s favor as the 
West End bookshop where the story is situated becomes a microcosm 
of an austere, constricted postwar Britain whose stability is revealed 
to be much more precarious than at first appears. Fisher uses every 
opportunity to emphasize the confined space, constantly positioning 
the camera so that the characters are shown amidst clutter or having to 


weave around objects. The destabilizing force is Ruby Bruce (Diana 
Dors), not a pastiche femme fatale but an attractive, naive young 
working-class woman, unsatisfied with her limited horizons and 
thus able to be manipulated by Jeff Hart (Peter Reynolds), a well- 
dressed petty thief. Flattered by Hart’s charms, Ruby glimpses in 
their rendezvous, the Blue Club, with its black jazz band signifying 
a dangerous and illicit sexuality, the image of a more exciting life, 
mistaking its tawdry glitter for cosmopolitan sophistication. It is Hart 
who turns Ruby’s half-seduction of her boss John Harman (George 
Brent), occasioned when her blouse was tom on a filing cabinet 
during after hours’ stocktaking, into an opportunity for blackmail, 
sending a letter which results in the death of Hannan’s invalid wife. 
In the most powerful of the early scenes, when Harman confronts 
Ruby with the consequences of her actions, Fisher frames Hannan 
in close-up in the foreground in the center of the frame, with Ruby 
in the background and off-center, trapped, as it were, in the doorway. 
It is a characteristically strong and evocative composition that shows 
the craftsman at work. Appalled at what she has done, but terrified at 
disappointing Jeff, the hapless Ruby takes the money Harman flings 
at her, only to be strangled by Jeff when she returns to the basement 
to collect her things, her body dropping into the deep shadows of the 
bookshop storeroom. 

Harman, despite his outwardly stolid demeanor, is a typical 
noir protagonist, the maladjusted veteran psychologically damaged by 
the war. His assistant at the bookshop, Stella (Marguerite Chapman), 
who was his nurse during the War when he was an Army Major, 
knows that Hannan is “liable to lose control in emotional situations” 
because he “went through some pretty bad times” as an escaped POW. 
Her judgment is shrewd because, when suspected of Ruby’s murder, 
Harman instinctively goes on the run, as if he were escaping from 
the enemy in a hostile land. Fisher uses his limited opportunities for 
location shooting expertly by frequently cutting from tracking shot to 
close-up as Harman makes his headlong dash, anxious and sweating 
amidst the indifferent suburban shoppers. Even more effective is 
the way in which Fisher employs low-angle compositions to frame 
Harman against his ruined sanctuary, the roofless church in which he 
hides out, an evocative relic of wartime destruction and of Harman’s 
blighted hopes. 

Fisher coaxes strong performances from his talented cast. 
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George Brent convincingly portrays a troubled character, haunted by 
his past, guilty about his wife’s invalidity, and incapable of handling 
the crisis that escalates from Ruby’s demands. Diana Dors is superb 
as Ruby, capturing both her vulnerability and her petulant selfishness. 
Hart is the best of Peter Reynolds’ many portraits of sleazy, predatory 
villainy. His insipid good looks with their air of decadence and seedy 
charm were perfectly suited to those roles, and Fisher’s editing gives 
Reynolds many close-ups through which to build his part. Eleanor 
Summerfield as Hart’s associate Vi, gives an accomplished rendition of 
a likeable but scheming floozy, seducing Hart to hide out in her flat and 
robbing him whilst he is asleep. Raymond Huntley is excellent as the 
supercilious assistant manager Clive Oliver, his every gesture evoking 
a world of petty grievances, imagined slights, and lack of recognition. 
Oliver’s unrequited love for Stella compels him to trap Harman, which 
he rationalizes as civic duty. The only shadowy character is Stella; 
neither Fisher nor Marguerite Chapman can overcome the limitations 
of an underwritten role of selfless virtue. 

Unfortunately, The Last Page is blighted by the besetting 
problem of the “B” thriller, a contrived, hasty, and unconvincing 
denouement. The typically avuncular British policeman, Inspector 
Dale (Meredith Edwards), having identified the real culprit, allows 
Harman to come with him on the arrest, where Harman overcomes 
Hart and rescues Stella from the engulfing flames. Here the exigencies 
of time and budget are clearly too great to allow Fisher any room for 
a distinctive treatment. 

Wings of Danger, released in the same month as The Last 
Page, was much more uneven, because John Gilling’s adaptation of 
Elleston Trevor’s novel was far less sure-footed. In this early effort 
Gilling, who went on to have a prolific career as both writer and 
director of crime and horror films, tries to cram in too much, which, 
as reviewers noted, has the effect of making both the action and the 
characters’ motivations confusing. Gilling is also over-reliant on a 
succession of scenes stuffed with wordy exposition, not redeemed by 
his “tough” pseudo-American dialogue: “I’ve had too much of attic 
rooms and runs in my stockings and ten cent bar loungers trying to 
paw me to death, not to know what I want out of life and to recognize 
it when I’ve got it,” declares femme fatale Alexia (Kay Kendall). Such 
a poor script hobbles Fisher’s creativity, and the film’s weaknesses 
demonstrate the crucial importance of the script, as Fisher’s own 


comments, quoted earlier, indicated. Thematically, Wings of Danger is 
interesting because it is another exploration of the postwar “damaged 
man,” the maladjusted veteran (Spicer 2001, 161-77). The main 
protagonist, Van (Zachary Scott), is an introverted and brooding figure, 
the result of being “banged up badly in the war in a bomber crash.” He 
experiences nightmares and blackouts that mean he could lose control 
of the plane he pilots at any moment. He has the task of investigating 
the mysterious disappearance of his fellow pilot, the cocksure, devil- 
may-care Nick (Robert Beatty), the wartime flyer still mentally and 
emotionally organized for combat, who has been blackmailed into 
becoming part of a counterfeit currency racket. Beatty is effective as 
Nick, but Fisher was unable to curb Scott’s tendency to overact, as 
Fisher’s wife Morag acknowledged in retrospect (Dixon, 123). 

Mantrap was also adapted from an Elleston Trevor novel, but 
the screenplay, by Paul Tabori and Fisher himself, places the emphasis 
on character rather than plot. At its center is another male victim, 
Mervyn Speight (Kieron Moore), an artist sentenced for the murder 
of a girl on a bombsite but certified insane. Speight has escaped jail 
in order to prove his innocence, hiding out on the bombsite itself. 
Reginald Wyer’s noir- influenced chiaroscuro photography and 
Fisher’s strong compositions, which repeatedly frame Speight against 
the dome of St Paul’s in the background, make the site a symbolic 
space, the ruined world of the outcast that also resonates with memories 
of the Blitz. This collocation associates Speight’s personal trauma 
with the wider social dislocations of wartime and links him to the 
figure of the maladjusted veteran. A flashback establishes Speight’s 
innocence, but even so, he seems at home amidst ruins, as if he cannot 
cope with normal society. Unlike his American counterparts, Speight 
has the passivity and fatalism associated with English victim-heroes 
(Wolfenstein and Feites, 175-242). Fisher frequently frames Moore 
in close-up, allowing the actor to emote confusion and fear. The other 
troubled and confused figure is Speight’s wife Thelma (Fois Maxwell). 
Unusually for a crime film, Mantrap is partly a study in a woman’s 
mental torment. Thelma, having entered into another relationship, 
lives in fear that her apparently unbalanced husband wants to kill her. 
In each of her scenes, Fisher carefully intercuts a number of intense 
close-ups to elicit empathy for her fears. In one of the most powerful 
and adroitly composed and edited scenes, Thelma, thinking an intruder 
has entered, backs up against the far wall of her elegant flat where she 
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is shown as if trapped by the shadows cast by the horizontal bars of the 
Venetian blinds (a standard noir visual motif), and, spying the legs of 
a man, fires several shots in panic. The “intruder,” who is uninjured, 
turns out to be the photojournalist Rex (Anthony Forwood), a faithful, 
but unrequited suitor. 

Mediating between the separate spheres of husband and 
wife is Hugo Bishop (Paul Henreid), a private investigator whose 
skills have been honed during his time in Intelligence during the 
war. The suave, urbane Bishop is a figure from another tradition, the 
English cult of the gentleman amateur sleuth, engaged in a flirtatious, 
bantering relationship with his beautiful secretary Vera (Kay Kendall) 
and always one or two steps ahead of the plodding Inspector Frisnay 
(Lloyd Lamble). Bishop’s investigations reveal the glaring class 
divisions of English society that the war has not erased but seems 
to have exacerbated. He traces the sister of the murdered woman to 
her shabby bed-sit in an Soho tenement where she recalls that Joanne 
wanted to better herself and become “la-di-da,” going out with a 
fighter pilot and then a “gent in a posh car” who proves to be her killer 
and is finally unmasked as Maurice Jerrard (Hugh Sinclair), Thelma’s 
refined boss on the fashion magazine Venus, another man who cannot 
settle after the war. 

Face the Music, adapted from his original story by Ernest 
Borneman, is notable for its variegated settings that show the creative 
combination of Fisher and J. Elder Wills, an established art director 
who was one of Hammer’s main production designers in the 1950s. It is 
also striking for its use of jazz music, a passion of its producer Michael 
Carreras and for which Fisher “had real affection” (Dixon, 188). Its 
central figure, jazz trumpeter James Bradley - “Brad” - (Alex Nicol), 
is another noir victim-hero, adrift in an alien city. Fisher’s opening 
point-of-view shots as Brad is driven in a taxi to his destination, create 
a neon-lit nighttime London that is bewildering and confusing. Brad 
is accused of the murder of Maxine Halbard (Ann Hanslip), a sultry 
blonde nightclub singer whom he meets by chance. As he leaves her 
flat along a back-lit, claustrophobic alleyway, her killer emerges from 
a telephone box, his features and the proportions of his body obscured 
by the deep shadows: an archetypal noir composition that Fisher uses 
expertly. 

Brad, whose artistic and sexual desires were roused by Maxine, 
is determined to find her real killer, an investigation that reveals a 


Bohemian London of struggling musicians that merges with the 
criminal underworld. Fisher uses an extreme overhead tracking shot 
as Brad picks his way through a crowded street market before a shock 
cut shows him entering the cramped, dingy and threatening confines of 
the Underground Club in Frith Street, Soho, whose low ceiling seem to 
press down on its occupants. The “No Gambling” sign next to the door 
is openly derided on every one of the rickety tables that stretch beyond 
the glum prostitute who eyes Brad mournfully as he enters. Propped 
against the piano, Barbara Quigley (Eleanor Summerfield), Maxine’s 
sister, sings her number, conscious that she, like the washed-up pianist 
Johnny Sutherland (Paul Carpenter), are in the last stop before the 
gutter. Almost despite herself, Barbara intervenes to prevent Brad 
being beaten up by the collection of anonymous and swarthy “toughs” 
who gather to block his exit. 



A low dive in Soho: Brad (Alex Nichol), surrounded by assorted undesirables 
in Face the Music, 1954. Courtesy of the British Film Institute. 

As Barbara, Eleanor Summerfield creates a poignant depiction 
of the also-ran, not quite attractive enough to get her man, outwardly 
hard but betraying a tender vulnerability as she muses over photos of 
the band she and Johnny played in that never made it. The Canadian 
Paul Carpenter, who often played a broken-down drifter or gigolo, 
never had a better part than Johnny, the genuine musician too proud 
to “go commercial” and therefore falling into a twilight world. Brad 
visits his tiny bed-sit in East London’s “mean streets” twice and, on 
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each occasion, Fisher’s camera dwells effectively on the minutiae 
of the setting, on the unwashed dishes, the old-fashioned bed in the 
middle of the room, the battered piano, and the graffiti on the walls. 
Here Fisher shows his ability to create ambience and atmosphere, and 
that he was prepared to avoid the breakneck pace of the conventional 
“B” feature. It is these scenes, rather than the contrived denouement, 
that stay in the mind. 

The Stranger Came Home, adapted by producer Michael 
Carreras from George Sanders’s novel, showed Fisher’s increasing 
confidence in handling the elements of film noir. It has a superb 
opening scene in which Philip Vickers -“Vic”- (William Sylvester), 
a successful but ruthless businessman, returns to his luxurious home 
after a disappearance of four years. Vic is first glimpsed as he alights 
from a taxi, his face framed half in shadow, half in light, suggestive of 
his uncertain and divided personality. Discovering a car in his wife’s 
garage belonging to his colleague Harry, he drives off in it to their 
river cottage where he finds in progress a party that has a decadent, 
desperate air. As Vic enters the kitchen, shot from his point-of-view, 
another colleague, Job Crandall (Patrick Holt) drops a glass in shock. 
Refusing to explain himself, and determined to find his wife and Harry, 
Vic interrogates a third colleague Bill Saul (Paul Carpenter) before 
wandering into the garden where, in the distance, he sees a woman 
going off in a boat, apparently alone. The following morning, Harry’s 
body is found floating in the river and Vic becomes the prime suspect. 
The atmosphere, so economically created by Fisher, is claustrophobic 
and deliberately confusing, thick with guilt, suspicion, and possible 
betrayal. Fisher’s deft switching between Vic’s subjective state, 
rendered by point-of-view shots, and a conventionally objective 
viewpoint, creates the oneiric landscape that was so important to 
film noir. 

Vic himself is an uncertain and troubled figure who, since 
the fateful night in Portugal when he was hit and left for dead, has 
suffered from amnesia and now experiences nightmares, haunted by 
the words that precipitated the attack: “Turn around Vickers. I’ve 
waited a long time for this. I want to watch your face as you go down.” 
But Vic is unclear which of his three colleagues wanted to murder 
him, whether his wife Angie (Paulette Goddard) was involved or even 
if he imagined the whole event. The stranger returned “from the dead” 
is a powerful literary motif and was a device used several times by 


filmmakers wishing to evoke metaphorically the plight of thousands 
of servicemen returning after the war, uncertain of their reception and 
anxious about their relationships. 

William Sylvester, an American-born actor who played all his 
early film roles in Britain, is excellent as Vic. His cruel good looks and 
menacing charm are perfect for a part that requires an ambivalent and 
often unpleasant character who delights in interrogating people and 
takes a sadistic pleasure in humiliating his wife. In a pivotal scene where 
he relives the crime and tries to make Bill confess, Fisher gradually 
moves into an extreme close-up of Sylvester’s face as it twists into a 
murderous intensity before he relents and lets Bill go, wondering if he 
did dream everything after all. Here, clearly, the director is the servant 
of the actor who is allowed to build a performance. Goddard’s role 
is rather underwritten (by screenwriter Michael Carreras, who also 
produced), and the more interesting female character is the poisonous 
spinster Joan (Alvys Maben), who blames Vic for her father’s suicide 
after his firm had been bankrupted by Vic’s ruthless financial practices 
and who seems to harbour lesbian desires for Angie, recalling Mrs. 
Danvers in Hitchcock’s Rebecca (1940). For her account of the night 
that Harry died, Joan is given an oneiric flashback, with spectral 
lighting and dissonant music, which maintains interest in her character 
and creates a further confusion about whose account is relaible. 
However, after Bill is unmasked as the culprit, the resolution, in which 
Vic and Angie are about to resume their life together, feels contrived, 
as nothing that preceded this moment has suggested that they could be 
happy together. 

The elements of strain are more evident in Murder by Proxy, 
Fisher’s final crime film for Hammer. The American actor Dane Clark 
plays another victim-hero, Casey Morrow, suspected of murdering 
the father of Phyllis Brunner (Belinda Lee), a glamorous heiress who 
picks up the drunken Casey in a nightclub and offers him £500 if he 
will marry her. Casey, from Chicago, is the archetypal noir drifter 
marooned in an alien culture: “After the war 1 stayed in Europe for 
years searching for... 1 don’t know for what.” He enters into a flirtatious 
relationship with Maggie Doone (Eleanor Summerfield), struggling to 
make a living through her painting, another of this talented actress’s 
perceptive studies in loneliness and uncertain expectations. It is to 
Fisher’s credit that he encouraged a talented actress to build such 
subtle, nuanced performances. Murder by Proxy displays Fisher’s 
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customary strong compositional sense, particularly in the use of 
doorways to frame characters and backlighting to silhouette them, but 
the action is clogged by a seemingly unending series of expository 
scenes in which the real murderer is eventually unmasked. The trade 
press reviewers, who had praised Face the Music and The Stranger 
Came Home for their craftsmanship and strength of characterization, 
were noticeably less enthusiastic about Murder by Proxy, which may 
have been a troubled production because it was released during a 
difficult period for Hammer when Bray studios stood virtually empty 
all through that year (Porter, 195). Fisher had, temporarily, to look 
elsewhere for employment. 

After Hammer: The Later Crime Films 

In fact, Fisher had already gone elsewhere, to ACT Films, 
formed in 1950 to make low-budget second features that would provide 
employment during slack periods for any out-of-work technicians as 
long as they were prepared to accept minimum rates. Fisher’s first 
two films for ACT, Final Appointment (1954) and Stolen Assignment 
(1955), were a pair of “vest pocket” comedy thrillers, filmed back-to- 
back using the same characters and largely the same cast and creative 
team, including screenwriter Kenneth Hayles. Their lower budgets, 
British cast, and a running time of just over an hour were a marked 
descent from his Hammer crime films. John Bentley, a serviceable “B” 
feature leading man, starred as Mike Billings, an American-style crime 
reporter whose cool flippancy irritates both his editor and the Yard’s 
humdrum Inspector Corcoran, as he engages in a bantering rivalry 
and romance with fellow reporter Jenny Drew (Eleanor Summerfield), 
anxious to be freed from her Agony Aunt column. 

Fisher shows his adaptability in deploying the light touch that 
this material requires, but Stolen Assignment, a dull Home Counties 
murder mystery, affords little interest. Final Appointment is much 
stronger, as its concern with the war’s residue allows Fisher the 
opportunity to introduce noir elements. A respected solicitor Hartnell 
(Hubert Gregg) has been receiving threatening letters, which Billings 
is convinced are part of a plot on the lives of all the officers involved 
in a court martial in Cairo at the end of the war. Billings tracks down 
one suspect, Vickery (Sam Kydd), a bow-tied spiv, to his seedy Soho 
bed-sit. Fisher’s high-angle location shooting captures Vickery’s 
stealthy movements as he flits amongst the traders on the Berwick 


Street market. Vickery, a minor offender who had got off lightly in 
the court martial and has pursued a life of petty crime since that time, 
senses his chance to blackmail Tom Martin (Meredith Edwards), who 
served five years. Martin is another disruptive element in postwar 
Britain, the working-class bloke seething with resentment that he 
should be punished while officers got away with it. The scene in 
which he is confronted by Vickery, a tense and nervy encounter in the 
low-lit shadows of Martin’s shop before Vickery is overpowered and 
strangled, is composed and edited with Fisher’s customary skill, as the 
trade press recognized (Anon. Today’s Cinema, 8). 

Fisher’s eleventh crime film, The Flaw, was a similarly 
modest hour-long second feature this time for Renown, a production 
company trying to establish itself in the “B” feature marketplace. It 
also starred John Bentley as racing driver Paul Oliveri, a womanizing 
charmer who marries an heiress, Monica Crewson (Rona Anderson), 
in order to get his hands on her fortune. He concocts a clever scheme to 
murder her solicitor and jilted lover John Millway (Donald Houston) 
in order to stop his interference. Bentley has one of his strongest roles 
as a noir figure, the homme fatal, and the key relationship is really 
with his doppelgdnger, Millway. This comes to a head in the long 
and strangely intimate scene, deftly handled by Fisher, where Oliveri 
details the flawless plan he has sprung in order to remove his rival by 
means of a South American poison. Oliveri smuggles Millway’s body 
aboard his wife’s yacht and prepares to dump it at sea, only to find that 
his supposed victim is very much alive. Trained in Intelligence during 
the war, Millway was the equal of Oliveri’s scheming and now relishes 
his own opportunity to carry out the perfect murder. But The Flaw, 
adapted by Brandon Fleming from his own story, lacks the space to 
carry through this interesting development, which would have made 
Millway equally if not more guilty. Instead the screenplay substitutes 
a clumsy fight in which Oliveri tumbles overboard. In defiance of 
all logic and legal requirements, the police simply accept Millway’s 
version of events, leaving him free to marry Monica. 

Fisher’s final two crime films were more disparate. The Last 
Man to Hang? (1956) had higher production values and a longer 
running time because ACT had entered into a co-production agreement 
with Warwick Films, a company formed through the partnership of 
buccaneering producers Irving Allen and Albert Broccoli that was 
bankrolled by Columbia. However, paradoxically, the enhanced budget 
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and longer shooting schedule gave Fisher less freedom to maneuver 
because The Last Man to Hang? was an old-fashioned courtroom 
drama with a mediocre central performance by Tom Conway as Sir 
Roderick Strood, falsely accused of poisoning his possessive and 
neurotic wife Daphne (Elizabeth Sellars). 

Kill Me Tomorrow (1957) had a very different genesis, 
made by Delta, a production company formed in 1955 through the 
partnership of Fisher and Francis Searle, who had produced both 
Final Appointment and Stolen Assignment. Delta represents a bold, 
perhaps desperate, attempt to secure creative independence in an 
era of shrinking audiences and production cutbacks. However, Kill 
Me Tomorrow betrays signs of haste, particularly in the denouement 
which involves a clumsily handled car chase, but its main problem is 
Robert Falconer and Manning O’Brine’s hackneyed and sentimental 
story in which Bart Crosbie (Pat O’Brien), a cynical, alcoholic 
reporter embittered by the death of his wife in a car accident when 
he was driving, eventually outwits a gang of diamond smugglers and 
so ensures that his young son can be cured at a Swiss clinic. Fisher 
reveals his creative skill through the injection of several good noir 
scenes, including the abduction of the informer Nico, who is chased 
along the night-time streets before being cornered in a claustrophobic 
alleyway and bundled into a car that speeds off through the night, 
where Nico’s terror-stricken face, framed between the two heavies, is 
lit garishly from below. Kill Me Tomorrow was Delta’s only film, as 
the company was dissolved by mutual consent even before this film 
was released “because of the difficulties involved in film promotion at 
this time,” as Fisher disclosed retrospectively (Dixon, 205). 

To categorize Fisher as simply a horror director is to neglect 
an important coipus of crime films, which, if uneven, show how 
the genre was evolving to embrace the concern for psychological 
complexity and motivational ambivalence that charactcrizcd/z/m noir, 
a development that could register the profound influence of the war 
on the principal male protagonists. The best of them - The Last Page, 
Mantrap, Face the Music and The Stranger Came Home - are certainly 
above average second features that repay careful attention for the 
quality of the performances Fisher could elicit from his cast and for 
their often evocative and aesthetically satisfying compositional sense 
that provides an effective visual register for the subject matter. They 
show a talented director at work, but one whose ability to be creative 


was very tightly circumscribed by the severe financial and time 
constraints under which he had to work. They demonstrate that within 
this field of production it was the screenwriter not the director who 
was the key creative element, working to a formula largely dictated by 
the producers or studio. Fisher himself acknowledged that he was the 
servant of the screenplay and no amount of well-executed scenes or 
careful compositions could compensate for a weak story or a rushed 
and improbable denouement. However, in his act of ‘translating’ script 
to screen there is much to enjoy and admire. Understood within their 
context of creativity, Fisher’s crime films emerge as an interesting 
and distinctive contribution to an evolving genre and illustrate the 
importance of studying the “B” feature for both film and social 
historians. 
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